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ABSTRACT 

The Centre for Civic Education has >s its chief 
objective educating the populace of Ghana in social, economic, and 
political subjects. To effect this, the country is divided into 9 
regions, made up of 51 districts, with 2 organizers per region. A 
board of Trustees acts as the Centre 1 s governing body. The work of 
che Centre is organized into programs. Three programs have been 
completed: (1) the moral and social aspects of democracy, (2) 

constitutional proposals made by the Constitutional Commission with 
particular emphasis on human rights, and (3) problems of local 
government. All programs are directed to both the literate and the 
illiterate, the urban and the rural citizen, the young and the old. 
Teaching techniques used are lectures, discussion groups, debates, 
symposia, puppet shows, and plays. Audiovisual aids are used 
extensively, with the material presented in both English and the 
major vernaculars. The Centre aims to become completely 
self-supporting in the near future. (Page 20 will reproduce poorly in 
hard copy because of poor legibility.) (DB) 
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■ AH EXPERIMHIT I H QIV IC EDUCATION II ff GHAN A 

. .The Centre for Civic Education was established in a 
television broadcast on June 7» 1967 ■» by Lt.-Gen. J.A.Ankrah, 
then Chairman of the national Liberation. Council (N.L.C.), 
the. governing body of soldiers and policemen, who had seized 
power from Kwame Nkrumah in February the previous year. In 
this broadcast the Chairman of the N.L.C. gave reasons for 
establishing the Centre, linking the need for -such a Centre 
to the political background cf the time and especially to 
the reasons for overthrowing the Nkrumah regime . He also 
defined the work of the Centre, lay down its constitutional 
structure and named the members of the .first Board of- 
Trustees. Two days later, in an Introductory Statement read 
to a press conference, the Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
elaborated on the motivating idea of the Centre, the philo- 
sophy that was to animate its work, and described the -manner 
in which the Centre was to operate. 

The Underlying Idea : 

: The main idea that motivated the setting up of the 
Centre for Civic Education and continues to animate its 
work is. at once simple and complex. Simple because it can 
be laid; down in simple terms, as it was in the inaugural 
broadcast; and complex because of its many, perhaps even 
endless, ramifications. In his inaugural broadcast the 
Chairman of the N.L.C. said the main objectives of the Centre 
were to provide education in: 

(a) democratic rights and responsibilities; and 
.(b.) ideals of. public service, integrity, tolerance 
and; belief in those other values which 
constitute a firm foundation for a free society. 

The inaugural broadcast and the introductory statement by 
the Chairman of the Board were mostly dovoted to the 
expansion of this basic idea. 

1 . . 
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A compelling motive for the- coup of February, 1966 , 
according to the Chairman of ’T.L.C., was a desire to 
establish a "truly democratic society' 1 .' In such a society 
everyone ,. regardless of his position in life, is able to 
enjoy real freedom, exercise bis rights without fear of 
victimization, and hold independent political views without 
danger to his life or property. 'There is in such a society 
respect far basic -human rights fend the citizens enjoy the 
fullest opportunity for a useful and creative life. This 
type of society is incompatible with political and ideo- 
logical regimentation- Or systematic indoctrination. This 
was tthe . vision of a truly democratic society as seen by the 
Chairman of the iT.L.C. and such is therefore the vision of 
the society which -the Centre has been set up to promote. 

Such a society was distinguished in both the inaugural 
broadcast and introductory statement from Ghanaian society 
under the C.P.P. The latter was characterized by a degenera- 
tion in attitudes and social values; virtual absence of a 
spirit of service; corruption in public organisations, and 
"total disregard for all that we hold dear in our traditional 
life." There ..as fear, suspicion and distrust, a situation 
in which it is not possible for democracy to thrive. One 
particularly bad feature of political life in '.Ghanaian 
society under the C.P.P* was the flagrant . rigging of 
elections, whereby votes cast at elections turhed out to < 
outnumber the registered voters and whole constituencies 
were reported to have voted unanimously in a major national 
referendum. ; ; ■ ■: t \ 1 , 

The character of Ghanaian society under the C.P.P. in 
its political aspect may be further delineated in order to 
show more clearly the type of society the Centre is dedicated 
to fostering. This was a society in which critical thought 
was at a discount and s. heavy premium was put on conformity'. 
Authority knew the answers to the country's problems, and 
there was no need, no encouragement to apply one's instructed 
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judgement to the problems of the country. It was indeed a 
dangerous thing to contradict the pronouncements of authority, 
beneficent, all-knowing and all-wise. The omniscience of 
authority was however encapsulated in a rigid socialist 
ideology which was like juke-box: you thr*’' in your coin 

and the desired' music was produced with mechanical precision. 
The exposition of the ideology was the exclusive preserve 
of one man, and his .pronouncements therefore acquired the 
status of a revelation, 3o certain was ho of the correct- 
ness of his answers, infallible products of pure reason and 
a blameless heart, that only wicked perverters of the public 
good or morons could fail to agree with him. Clearly, such 
people wore. a danger. to the public welfare and had to-be 
suppressed, silenced, exiled or locked behind bars. The 
media of mass : communication could of course not be put at 
the disposal of such as these, nor could they be used to 
publicize .their : cause. . kith critical faculties numbed and 
expression of dissent made illegal, adulation and sycophancy 
could not but be developed into a fine art. Two legs 
gradually became' good an: 1 four legs bad. It was the 
classical anti-theses ci a liberal-democratic society, and 
it was and still is the duty of the Centre for Civic 
Education to- restore the original thesis. 

- . The Chairman of the Boar.’, of Trustees ir< his intro- 
ductory statement stressed the quality of individual life • 
underlying the democratic life. Since there were several 
sides to every question, men living in a democratic society 
had. to learn to look at questions end examine different 
opinions without flying at one another’s throats. lien had 
to learn to admit their mistakes and apologize for wrorgs 
done, even though, they might be in authority. The indivi- 
duals, in a democratic, system much more than in any other 
system, had to. develop mutual trust and respect and learn to 
co-operate with other citizens. Above all, the .individual 
in a democratic society had to inculcate a very essential 
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quality of democratic life: tolerance. In the words of 

the Chairman, 

‘‘‘Democracy rests on the fundamental assumption . 
that all men are fallible; no one knows every- 
thing; no one is right all the time; the best 
of men make mistakes themselves; hence we have 
to learn to be tolerant, and to be ready to 
examine ideas different from our own. 11 : 
nfith tolerance went freedom of action in a democratic 
society. But there could be no social order without some 
restraints on the individual in the interest of the common 
good. Democracy aimed at reducing these restraints to a 
minimum. Democracy therefore had to develop institutions 
for taming power, and for subjecting those set in authority 
to responsible criticism and checks. Such institutions 
included the party system, the organised opposition, the 
Press, the lule of Law and an independent Judiciary, - 

In the Ghanaian context what specific lessons, ideas 
and practices had t,o be taught by the Centre in order to 
realize the democratic, society delineated above? The ..v 
Ghanaian citizen needed to-be taught that politics must be 
played in a clean and decent manner; that one*s political 
opponent ;;as not an enemy in war; and that a political party 
was not a tribal, religious, or regional organisation. The 
Centre .had to stimulate public av;areness and to let the : 
people appreciate their civic rights and responsibilities, : 
to become aware that the individual should not be subjected 
to the whims and caprices of government but that as a citizen 
he should have some basi< and inalienable rights before the 
f.a law and^/number of civic responsibilities. The Centre was . 
also- to inculcate in’ the electorate the ability to make 
sound and informed judgements on national issues, which - 
ability *ras considered a necessary precondition for the 
functioning of the democratic process. 

4 . ■ 
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Democracy was not seen in only political terms by the 
founders of the Centre for Civic education. In his intro- 
ductory statement the Chairman of the Centre stressed that 
the contemporary view of the state was that it concerned 
itself with all aspects of the life of man from the cradle 
to the grave. ^ embracing the care and education of the young 
training. and employment of the adult, the living standards 
and social conditions of all, the use of leisure, and the 
care of the handicapped, the sick and the aged. The 
success of democracy, he emphasized, depended not only on 
the government but also on the work done by everyone 
everywhere: in the home, factory, shop, office, market- 

place or farm. The manner in which the work vas done was 
also of importance • in the maintenance of democracy. 
Discipline, efficiency, honesty, courtesy at our work- . 
places and in our. everyday . relations with one another were 
all vital to democracy. Democracy indeed was a way of life 
founded on respect for every human being: 

"it reflects the history, the culture and the 
values of a country; it is manifested in the 
day-to-day life and activities of a community, 
and in ali its social relations, in home or 
school or public place, between government 
officials and the ' public , in the general moral 
atmosphere of the society, and in the quality 
of the individual citizen. ’’ 

The democracy that was to be inculcated ‘ in the country 
was to "be exemplified in relation to the Centre itself. An 
organisation like the Centre has great potentialities for 
good or evil. Its aims arid objectives could be easily 
perverted if it fell under the influence under any powerful 
group, and' if this happened it would cease being an 
instrument of democratic education and turn into an agency 
for political regimentation and ideolog-ical indoctrination. 



It was realized from the very beginning therefore that the 
Centre required " independence of thought and approach 1 for 
its effective operation, that if it is to develop in the 
electorate the ability to make sound and informed judgements 
then it must itself be an independent institution providing 
education and information without bias, and without fetters. 

It Is cleir^j then, that the "political education 11 
which it is the duty of the Centre for Civic education to 
disseminate is neither merely political nor a narrow type 
of ideological indoctrination. The Centre's work embraces 
all aspects of Ghanaian society, and what it teaches is not 
what is accepted only by a group in the society struggling 
for power and using it in its pursuit of power. It disse- 
minates the Underlying ideas of the country's' constitution 
accepted" -by ali political parties operating in the country. 
The flexibility with which the Centre approaches its 
objectives comes out in its programmes . ' 

Programmes : 

The work of the Centre revolves around programmes worked 
out in advance, and reflecting the many sided nature of the 
Centre's functions. Initially the work was divided into 
three phases. The first phase concentrated on the theme 
"Human Relations in our Community". Under this the. Centre 
tried to educate the electorate or the citizens in the 
right social relations that should exist in an ordered 
community, but particularly in an ordered democratic society. 
Relations between public officers and the public, relations . 
witnin the family, and relations between groups were, all 
widely discussed on public platforms, in discussion. groups, 
in newspapers and on the radio and television. This first 

j’V ■ T " ' ‘ •; : " ' - . . 

stage was essentially designed to. teach the moral and social 
aspects of democracy. The second stage centred on a. study... 
of the constitutional proposals made by the Constitutional 
Commission with particular emphasis on fundamental human 
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rights. As part of this, a detailed study of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was undertaken. It was hoped 
that this would provide an informed public opinion on the 
constitutional proposals and that it would be a valuable 
background to the discussions that were to take place in 
the- Constituent Assembly, whidh was to give the country a 
final draft Constitution. Side by side with this the Centre 
assisted the Electoral Coramissidh in the Registration 
exercise, whioh wak to- result in a hew registration of voters 
for elections for a return to civilian rule.. The third 

. . t 

phase Was to be a^wide-rangirig study- of 'the specific social, 
economic and political' problems that the new democratic 
experiment in the 'Country was to face. The purpose of the 
third phase was t<5 create an informed public opinion ^as an 
integral part of civilian polities, to create public aware- 
ness r of the rights ' and responsibilities of the citizen 
entailed in democratic gdvbrnmeht, arid to encourage the 
general mass of .the citizens to participate in the social, 
political and economic reconstruction of the country. 

The 'first two programmes wore carried through success- 
fully. The Registration campaign indeed expanded into a 
full programme- in itself- and merged With the -Election 
campaign which started soon after the lifting of the ban on 
political Jparties in Hay, 1969. The Centre's role in the 
Election campaign was to educate people in factors that 
should. influence', their vote,' the need for voting for honest 
and informed candidates and to discriminate between parties. 
Apart from this the Centre also tried* ’in' this campaign to' 
educate both the political parties and the' electorate in 
the nature df democratic political warfare. It was dinned 
inces'akhtly ihtb the heads of the electorate that one's 
politick! opponent was not 1 one’s enemy and that’ therefore 1 
abuses, insults', ; intolerance and violence formed no part 
of a campaign for democratic elections. 



Unfortunately, before the second stage of the long--torm 
strategy had been completed the Board of Trustees had been ■ 
dissolved and the Chairman had resigned. An interim 
Executive Director was appointed and. all the Advisory 
Committees, both Regional and District were also dissolved. 
This, of course, implied a fundamental change of course and 
a feeling approaching gloom descended. on the. staff o? the , 
Centre. Tho uncertainty regarding, the future of the Centre 
which existed at the vpry ; top of the Centro 's hierarchy now a, 
began to pervade the whole [SGt-up. Tho very fact that the 
new Executive Director's appointment, was envisaged as an 
interim one exacerbated this feeling and prevented effective - 

long-term planning. With the return of civilian rule in 

September, 1969, another interim Executive Director was 
appointed for limited specific -duties whilst the first 
interim Executive Director was relieved of his appointment. . 
It was not until a substantive Executive Director was v ■ 

appointed in January, 1970, that the third phase of the long- 
term strategy began to be implemented. ■ ; . - 

An Advisory Committee consisting of individuals 'with 
some expertise in tho- work of the Centro was set up under the 
chairmanship of. the new Executive Director to advise on the 
specific programmes to bo carried out during the third phase. 

All, the members of tho Programmes. Adyiscry Commit teo 
were selected-.. by ,-tj^e Executive Director in consultation with 
the Director pf Programmes. It consisted originally of nine 
members pf whom. one was a woman educationist. Of the 
^of remaining sight consistod^two University of Ghana- teachers . 

in Sociology and. Psychology, a senior Organizer in the* • 

Institute: of Adult Education withi wide experience in adults 
education, e. Clerk to. uhe National Assembly also with vide 
experience in adults education, ai student at the University 
of Ghana, who had. attracted attention- with a newspaper- 
article on how to improve the Centro's work, and the Adviser 
to the Executive Director from tho FrAodrich-Ebert Foundation. 
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The remaining two were the Director of Programmes and the 
Executive Director, Two more members were later added, one 
of whom was' the Chief Resettlement Officer of the Volta 
River Authority, His great experience in persuading 
villagers to move from* their' traditional homos threatened 
by the rising waiters of the Volta was found to be- very ■ 
useful to the work of the Centre. The >thor was the editor 
of the Graph ic, the daily with the' widest circulation in 
the country. This was done “to : persuade - 'the paper to give 
understanding publicity to the programmes of the Centre, • 

The programmes envisaged included Local Government, Popular 
Economies, Social Security* Bribery : and Corruption, ♦ re, ’ 

Tribalism : and ITation-Bui’ldingi ‘ A start was made with Local 

$ 

Government; •'this was followed 1 fey Individual Rights arid":.’ - •- 
Responsibilities which was in turn followed by : Tribalism 
and Nation-Building, The Centro has just embarked on a 
programme on National Discipline. This will be followed 
latbr' by another programme bn Popular Economics. 

" ! All the programmes of the Centre are directed to both 
the literate and the illiterate, the- urban and the rural 
citizen*. the young and • the oldt i This -of course has pro- - 
found implications for the appro'ach the Centre' has to adopt- 
in its programmes . Heavy' emphasis is put' on leet ares , but 
every attempt is also made to get people to participate in ’. 
the activities of discussion' groups, debates and symposia. ■ 
These are conducted hot • only in English bUt also in all- the 
major vernaculars of the country. Lectures are almost always 
followed by discussions. ; Because of- the audience the Centre 
aims at there .is a heavy r'eliance on audio-visual aids. 

For every programme, posters are designed. 1 with appropriate 
slogans to catch tho attention of busy people and to drive 
home the essential 1 message .the programme attempts to get: 
across. The slogans, again, are not only in English but ; , 
also in the major vernaculars. •• ' 
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The programmes of tho Contro arc nob conceived in any 
narrow spirit, and it is not only the officials of the Centre 
who do the teaching work involved. The platform of the 
Centro is open to all and sundry - at least those .who believe 
in the democratic message of the Centre. There exist at 
Regional offices of the Centre lists of speakers, people who 
are willing to offer their services free to the Contro. Tho 
Centro's programmes are further divided into three^weok . 
programmes centering around definite themes and the speakers 
are approached by tho Regional and District Organisers of 
tho Centre as and when appropriate. A cursory glance at the 
daily papers or a little attention to nows bulletins on the 
radio .shoY/S at once that there is virt\ially no political 
censorship of speakers. Opposition II. Ps and. leading members 
of the Opposition generally have indeed played a prominent 
part in tho work of the Centro from its foundation to tho 

present. • . . : 

It is not. always possible, however, to go.t tho speakers 
that the programme or the particular theme being dealt with 
at a particular time demands. The . officials and especially 
the Organisers of the Centre, at both Regional and District 
levels, are therefore compelled from time to time to mount 
the platform themselves end to educate the people in the 
subject matter of the programme in hand. It is therefore 
necessary, to ensure that the Organisers have a certain 
competenco to discharge this particular function. Before a 
programme is started all the Organisers are brought together 
for a short briefing course. During this course people who 
are particularly well-informed on the subject matter of tho 
programme to bo carried out are invited to address tho 
participants on various aspects of the theme. It is hoped 
that in this way tho Organisers will be a little less 
uninformed and therefore better, equipped for their role. 

The lectures delivered during the briefing coursos are usually 
cyclostylod and distributed to tho Organisers so that they can 
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constantly consult thorn whenever they are compelled to speak 
They are also available to other speakers.. 

The question of literature is a difficult one for the 
Centre,. The lectures delivered at the brief ing courses, 
which are cyclostylod and distributed to the Centro's 
Organisers are not onough. The Centro has tried to make 
booklets out of those lectures, and it is hoped that soon 
two booklets, The Problems of Loc.al .Government in Ghana 
and The Ombudsman , will bo published as part of the Centro's 
Civic Education Series. So far, two titles in this Series 
have been published, Your Right s and Responsibi lities As A 
Ghanaian Citizen and The Police In a D emocrati c S ocie ty. 

The titles in the Civic Education Series arc fairly sub- 
stantial volumes which, it is hoped, will bo found useful by 
the citizen for a long time to come. The Centre also ■■ r . 
publishes sli^itv: volumes, in the nature of pamphlets which,; 
although dealing with important aspects of the country 's 
social .life, cannot bo published as full books or booklets. 
Moreover, every attempt is made to keep those as cheap as 
possible. The. titles which have been published in this 
Series so far all cost not more than 15np. Some. of the 
titles, .pro _lrobJLcms_ _o_f _Tri.ba.lt.sm. .and_ Ilation-Build ,iji£ , 
So_c_i _al Secur i ty S cheme , Democr atic R ight s and Resp onsibi- 
lit ies. You r Questions An swere d.- Two of these pamphlets, 
jfc .Must. JJnite and Everyone arc plays highlighting the themes 
of tribalism and nation-building, and individual rights, .and 
responsibilities. In addition to those, handbills 
restating the teaching of the Centre on any particular 
theme arc printed in both English and the vernaculars and 
distributed in their thousands throughout the country. 

The formation of discussion groups was always integral 
to the manner of operation of the Centre. Very early in- 
the life of the Centre the .formation of those Clubs vf as .... 
widely encouraged. About the middle of .1969, steps were 
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taken to convert the discussion groups into Civic Clubs. The 
idea behind these Civic Clubs was that they would bo voluntary 
organizations which would attempt to have permanent monbors 
who would give continuity to the work of the Centre in every 
nook and cranny of the society. They would bo formed in the 
cities, towns and -villages } in educational institutions, 
from Universities to Middle Schools; and in work places. 

The record of the Civic Clubs i3 not unsatisfactory. They 
have a constitution which provides a flexible structure 
within which they operate. They arc entirely voluntary in 
that membership is . not in any way enforced either by the 
Centre or any other. authority. NOP are they in any sense an- 
integral part of the Centro's structure. They elect their 
own officers and are entirely free in choosing their programme 
of activity. - The relationship between the Centre and the 
Civic Clubs is like the relationship between father and son. 
The Centre's -Organizers give birth to those Clubs, but once 
formed the Clubs arc run entirely by their own elected 
officers. The Organisers of the Centro aro always ready to 
help by arranging for speakers if asked to do so and some- 
times by giving secretarial help. The Centre encourages the 
Clubs to undertake activities which are connected with its 
current .-programmes, but even here there i’s -no compulsion - ■ 
whatever. By the end of the 1 969/70 year there wore in all 
502 Civic Clubs throughout the country, About - 1 60 • of these - |J - 
wore active during the year, thanks to good leadership; 

Most of the successful Clubs tend to bo in the •educational 
institutions especially Secondary Schools arid : Training 
Colleges, where the help of experienced tutors is u vital 
factor in -their success. 

A new -departure in the history of Civic Clubs was made 
in March this year when a week-end Conference of leaders of 
tho most u.otive Civic Clubs throughout the country was held 
in Tamale in the Northern part of Ghana. Tho -purpose Of the 
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conference was to focus the attention of the participants 
on the problems of national integration. It is hope .1 that 
more of svich conferences trill ho hold and that in this 
process the attention of a large section of the youth of 
the country- will be directed to pressing' social and economic 
problems facing the country . “ 

“A note on Civic Corners will" not' bo out of place. In 
the bhily years of the Centre it~ Iras' decided to have civic 
corners up arid down* the country. 1 ' A civic corner uas v 
conceived as a sort of Hyde Fark corner to ho found iri every 
town oi* village in the country whore regular discussions on 
national arid local issues would bo hold in a completely 
unfettered atmosphere, thereby encouraging freedom of speech 
and critical appreciation of '■problems facing the society. 
Unfortunately, ‘ it cannot be said that the experiment has been 
a success. In the early days ’./hen the first civic corner 
in Accra Was associated with traditiOh&l drumming and dancing, 
which gave the opportunity for c thniO groups to mingle, there 
was'evidcrice - that it enjoyed 3 ome popularity. For reasons ' 
v/hich are not entirely clear it is only in Takoradi, a 
highly urbanised to*.m iri the V/estorn part of Ghana, that a 
civic corner has taken root. There, every V/ednbsday there 
is an open-air -meeting on 'a chosen theme. A prominent ' 
citizen or trio Centre 's ’Regional Organiser addresses the 
meeting. After this the platform is entirely free for any- 
one whatever who wants tb'raakO' ‘a contribution 'Or to ask a 
question. The atmosphere is one Of free intcrpla'y' of ideas 
and different points of view. The 'only other 'place where a 
civic corner continues to orijoy some lease of life is a 
small town - Shama - in the Uestern Region not far from 
Takoradi''. It is ho’pod' that more' civic corners will to 

opened' ih! different’ parts' of the country. 

Tho Heart arid' soul : of the' Centre' is its programmes. 

Tho programmes' therefore deserve' to' bo‘ understood’ in depth. 



A consideration of one of these nill help achieve such under- 
standing, and the programme on local administration would be 
as good as any for this purpose. 

The programme on local administration was the first to 
be launched in the third phase of the long-term strategy 
cf the Centre beginning in January, 1970.. It was selected 
because of three reasons. . First, democratic, local government 
is almost universally admitted to be. the basis, the training 
ground, for a coujitry-widc? democracy. Secondly - and this 
weighed even more with the authorities of the Centre local 
government was looked upon ,as . the instrument of development 
in the rural .areas where the vast majority of the people 
live. If their lives were to improve, if .thorc was to bo 
increasing meaning in their lives, then. the. rural masses in 
particular should understand the problems of local government 
and thus be in a position to use its machinery for local 
development* Thirdly, local government had been an unraiti- 's 
gated failure in the past. -. It was necessary, to digest the 
reasons for this failure so as to be in a position to improve 
the local government system for the future. The specific 
targets set by the Centre were stated in the. introduction to 
the progr amme : - . , 

(a) Headiness and willingness to pay rates. 

(b) Willingness and preparedness to ■ contribute 
in communal labour. . . 

(c) Determination in choosing able and honest 
. Councillors to , the local Council. 

(d) Heady co-oporation. 

(o) Economic and social development of all r.ural 
and urban places. ... _ 

By the end. of January, 1970, the decision had been 
takon to undertake tho programme on local administration. 
Preparation, had to bo. made on throo fronts: the p rog ramme 
itself, the briefing course, and posters. The first two . 
were the province, almost exclusively, of the Programmes 

U. ‘ 
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Department; the third was shared between the Programmes 
Department and the Technical Section. The after 

detailed discussions' at headquarters of drafts submitted by 
the' 1 Programmes Department , consisted of lists of topics for 
lectures, symposia and debates. and a list of questions for 
discussions* These were grouped around four themes: 
historical background' and structure of local government; , 
finance and development of local government; functions of 
local government; and general matters of local government*. 
The themes were to be points of concentration for periods of 
thfee weeks eaoh. The whole programme thus was to last 
twelve weeks. 

It would be tedious’ to select topics and questions;.. under 
all the different themes for illustration, ’7e confine, our- 
selves to the historical background and structure of local 
government , Some of the lecture topics were as follows 
"DeVelopment of local Government through Indirect Rule" ; 
^Traditional' Systems of Local Government", "Suitability of 
our Local Administrative structure to our needs 1 ' and "The 
need for improvement in Local. Administration and how to set 
about it". The topics for the lectures were then broken .. 
down formore detailed consideration in symposia,. Under 
"Development of the notion of Local Government", for example, 
the 'following were to be considered 

(a) Indirect Rule of the Colonial era. 

(b) Introduction of Municipal Councils . 

’ " ‘ (c)‘ "Party System in Ilunicipal' Elect ione, ./ 

Under "The Basik for determining District Councils" the . 
following were provided :- 

(a) District 'Councils■"determined , on ethnic 

‘~ evv gr ' J 4 ‘ ‘ ■ 

(b) District Councils determined on the basis 

> econovlto Viability . 

Detailed topics suggested for debates included:- "’Then.. 
Local Government was* in charge of Native Authorities it~ 
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appeared to be more efficient than when it came under elected 
representatives"; "The absence of communal labour during 
the old regime caused the absence of development in our local 
areas" | "local Councils are adequate to cope with local 
problems 'of ' government" and "District Councils should not be 
determined on the basis of ethnic affiliations but on the 
basis of economic' viability. " Examples of questions for 
discussion were: "Uliat is the present structure of Local 

Government in Ghana. Is the present structure suitable?" 

"IS the ’idea of Committee system in Local Government really 
practicable and useful?" "How should the membership of a 
Committee of a Local Authority be recruited?" "'./hat, in 
yoitr view, are the merits and demerits of the structure 
recommended by the Greenwood Commission?"., 

Once the outlines of the programme were known the next 
thing to tackle was the 'briefing course.. This was designed 
to ensure that the Centre's staff were familiar with the r 
problems of local government in the country. It was held 
away from the capital in Kumasi, which is in the central 
part of the country. ' The participants, all the district apd 
regional organizers plus senior staff from headquarters, 
were camped in a residential’ teacher-training college, ... . 

U6S ley College', for a week, from Monday to. Saturday, During 
this week they heard ten lectures on various aspects of 
local government from well-inf >rmed people .mostly from the 
Civil Service, the University of Ghana, and research institutes. 
These dealt with’ihe structure of local government, its : 
functions, rights' and responsibilities of the citizen iij... 
relation to local government, relationship between central 
and local governments, locai government finance, rural deve- 
lopment, the new Local Administration Bill, etc. Every 
lecture was followed by a lively discussion. .The discussions, 
were then followed up in seminars into which all the . 
participants had been grouped. The participants left .for 



their stations on Saturday, 18th April. The programme itself 
was launched on May 4, some two weeks later. 

The two weeks between the end of the briefing course 
and 'the beginning of the programme were a period of intense 
preparations. The lectures had to be duplicated for distri- 
bution to all organizers, and the intention was to ensure 
that they were all ready in the hands of organisers before 
the beginning of the programme. This was not fully achieved. 
Much the same could be said of the posters. In all six 
different /posters were designed for the programme, and 
10,000 of each were printed. All posters carried the 
Centre's badge at the top, either in the right-hand or the 
left-hand corner with the Centre's name prominently printed 
over it. One poster showed a man carrying a big, rather 
elongated football on which were written the amenities which 
local government should provide: school, water, market, 

?.'oad, . sanitation, post office, health centre, electricity and 
police, station. Over the football was prominently vrntten: 
PROBISMS. The man' himself was labelled "local council", and 
below him also prominently written was SOLUTIONS. At the 
very bottom were spelt out the solutions: payment of levy, 
good councillors, communal labour, using donations wisely, 
government grants, councils' co-operation, trading enter- 
prises, and loans. A second poster was about communal 
labour. It showed picture above of villagers putting up a 
building by means of communal labour and another picture 
below showing a completed post dffice, public conveniences , ’ 
a school and a stand-pipe grouped on the sides of a nicely- 
cut street. Between the two. pictures was written: COMMUNAL 
LABOUR, v and at the foot of the lower picture: BUTTER AI-EjUITIES 
The message Was clear:'. through communal labour better 
amenities would be made available. The same message was 
depicted in another poster. '. This poster showed two lines of 
rate-payers converging on a rate-*collector at a table 
receiving the rates into a long receptacle that pierced 
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through the middle of the -able. the foot of the 

receptacle radiated linvs to ten circles arranged in a 
rectangular fern. In each circle was a drawing illustrating 
a particular amenity which can b: provided 'oy local .councils . 
Underneath the uJio 1r ' 'g ‘rrition; .li nv * T hl TjUVIwj, 

B.iTitil iUffilllTlLS. A fifth poster tried to depict the right- 
type of chairman a com :ii must have.. ln.it there \r >s a 
meeting of , a .Qouncil er; l the Chairman* too immaculately 
dressed for a chairman a eotpicii, was addressing the 
counsellors*,. Another poster simply showed a pot-bellied 
and cignr-s molt Lug- chair. «an. of a local council mailing off with 
the proceeds of Clovnc.il rates- vrhllst ajigry rate -payers chase, 
him with, sticks and cudyols. A; similar me a cage iras conveyed 
in ancthoiv.-^crtcy'. irhiclc vc.&ycoo Ac/cc- to • bo used. Preparation 
for the...prcgpefX.o al 1 no7.uf.od preparation cfipupi^try . 
materia.lc . dPy this tic r t - the . Centre; Vv.i received a. ..puppet 
van, from the Uriedirlch- : foert Pourilatici:, The Arts Council,, 
which had for seuc /fc}i£V\.been dca.liug l:i puppetry especially : .j 
on television, had pu.pp t .teams.. one- of which it loaned to u 
the Centre . t'h cy prepared mit'^rrajs on. local administration, ' 
which were to be shewn hrougrvut the iy^ glows during the'-< : ' 
programme. • ...... ■ ■, . ••••.’ 

finally the progre me was launched on 4tn May by the -' 
Director cf Programmes at a pijss conference n Accra. In 
a statemort he err.pl al no. i. the rcasors for choc sing local 
administration for the ? irst programme An the Implementation 
of the third stage of the Centre 'rr long -term strategy: 1 Ho 
also outlined wka'c tr-j lent re hoped to achieve by this 
programme^*.; 1‘his wa? th«; signal the regional offices were 1 
wafting for i?r order to -.launch, the programs : in their regions. 
Before the launching by the Director of l-rograinmss there ' - 
had been a tolev i .ion p. .grajeme on. the Centro, on tho 1st of 
May , y.-Unfcrtvinatoly , sc a regional w.ffiocs* of the Centre ■ 

took this to be the ..sig :al and raced to launch- the regional- 
programmes in the nQK t A.ow days. In riant casc3 the launching 
of the regional, program were followed by launchings at 
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district levels as well, Prom this time onwards the 
programme could be said to be in full swing. 

The Centre has two regional organizers in each regional 
office, one male, one female. With the country divided for 
the purposes of the Centre into nine regions, there are 
eighteen regional organizers. Ivery regional office has to 
submit a monthly report on the Centre's activities in its 
region. After the campaign on local Administration all 
regional Offices were also requested to submit evaluation 
reports on 'the whole programme in their various regions. 

It i3 thus possible to give a picture of the campaign as 
a whole based '.on these monthly and evaluation reports. 

At the time of the Local Administration programme there 
were fifty-one Centre districts in the whole country. It 
would appear that there were two to three meetings each week 
in each district. These meetings were' organized either by 
district organizers themselves or in conjunction with the 
regional organisers in a particular district. The meetings 
took the form mostly of lectures, but there were a good 
number of symposia and discussions. It was difficult to 
arrange debates ma'inly because of the difficulty of securing 
speakers. But' this was made up for by other means. Sometimes 
there ware radio discussions on local radios. Plays written 
locally were also' sometiii&s staged to emphasize some aspects 
of Local Administration e.g. the necessity to pay rates. 

The. puppet shows were particularly popular. In one legion 
the puppet team gave forty shows, and could sometimes draw a 
crowd of nearly 2, GOO* This number may be compared to an 
average Of 200 to 300 people who attended meetings of the 
Centre. On special occasions like market days in the rural 
areas, very large crowds may be drawn. One Regional organizer 
reported having drawn a crowd of over 4,000 on a market day 
in Tamale, the capital of the Northern Region,' some having 
come with their wares "for safe-keeping. Audiences at the 
Centre 's activities during this campaign comprised people 
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from all walks of life: farmers, teachers, civil servants, 

chiefs, lawyers and even children. The children are 
particularly impressed with the puppet shows. The speakers 
were drawn predominantly from the ranks of Civil Servants, 
especially District Administrative Officers, Secondary School 
teachers, Training College tutors, Lawyers, Members 
Parliament, both Government and Opposition, and Chairmen cf 
Local Council Management Committees. Chiefs and Traditional . 
Elders figured prominently a3 chairmen fpr functions. 

•fas the campaign worth it?. That is jioj an easy 
question to answer. Prom the figures given above, it may be 
safely said that in the twelve v/eeks of the campaign the 
Centre involved about. 310,000 people in its lectures, 
symposia, discussions, puppet shows and sometimes plays. A - 
much wider audience than ia indicated by the figures, would 
of course have been reached through ; : the Centre's bright -, 
posters and handbills, news bulletins on radio and television, 
newspapers, and special Centre program m es on radio and 
television, . and school audiences are excluded from the 
figure. Nevertheless, the reach of the Centre's field staff 
could easily have been trebled if district organisers could 
have had. their own means of transport. . During the campaign 
they had to use the famous :, mummy n lorries plying between. ■ 
villages and the main to^ms to arrange programmes and also 
to execute. . them. The mummy lorries are completely unreliable 
when time is of the essence of a programme. 

There is more positive audience, however, of the 
effect of the programme. First, the flood of suggestions 
for improving the local government system Qf the country 
that came from the audiences across the country. One 
Regional Organizer summarised the suggestions as follows;- 
1. That partisan politics should bo got rid off 
during the election . of councillors. . - 
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2. That duties of councillors should be 
categorically stated to prevent then from 
interfering with council staff in their 
execution of duties. 

3. That the idea of M soi: of the soil" should 
be discarded with so as to employ only ■ 
efficient personnel in the various councils, 

4. That people with proven character, dis- 
regarding their political affiliations, 
should be voted into the councils. 

5. That the government should decentralize . . 

the P.'/.D. and the. '/a ter and Sewarage 
Corporation to ensure, the effective 
execution of their projects. . 

6. That the said decentralization shoiud not., 

only be at regional levei but on the district 
level as veil, if the Government policy oh • 

rural development vras to succeed. 

7. That landlords should colleci the basic rates 

•• of tenants . ■ 

8» That' more traditional members should serve 
on local councils than elected members. 

9. That Special rates should not be deposited 
■in the- Cornells 1 treasury, butbe kept by 

••'•■•the toim development committees. ' ' , 

• - 1 •* 1 0 • That development projects should be evenly ' 

• v' : distributed among- the "villages constituting 

- council areas. 

The second positive evidence • of the impact of the 
campaign was a complaint lodged by the Ministry of Local 
Administration to r the Centre after the campaign. The 
Ministry complained that reports from various' parts of the 
country indicated that rate-payers Wei'S refusing to pay their 
basic rates on the 'ground that the councils were' micappro- ' 
prsiating their fund3. Members of Local Council Management 
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Committees attributed this to the local government campaign 
by the Centre for Civic Education, The attribution was only 
partially correct, if at all; but there could be no greater 
evidence of the impact of the campaign than the complaint. 

The Centre interpretes its basic objectives in such 
broad, flexible terms that it is hardly different from other 
organisations which arc dedicated to educating the populace 
generally, outside the formal education system, m subjects 
of social, economic and political nature. The main diffe- 
rence here is that* the Centre does not confine itself to 
adults Oi.ly; it concentrates a lot of its energies on 
secondary schools and training colleges, sometimes even in 
elementary schools. It Is definitely not an ideological 
institute. Its early history and its structure help to 
throw light on its essential nature. 

The Early. Years: . . . 

The original membership of the Board of Trustees of 
which the Chairman of the N.L.C. himself was the Patrpn was 
eleven, and was nominated by the National. Liberation Council 
four more, of whom three were women* were later added,; Of 
these fifteen two were members of the. ruling National 
Liberation Council; five, including the Chairman, wep 
members of the advisory Political Committee of the N.L.C. ; 
and one was the Attorney-Oeneral. The rest did not occupy 
any official position of a political nature. By profession 
three were .full-time academics, one was an army officer, one 
a polico officer, two lawyers, one a trade unionist, one 
a businessman at that time Chairman of the ./at or. and 

Sewerage Corporation, one an accountant , one a medical 
practitioner, two educationists, one. an ex-organiser of 
oxtiarmural studio^ at the University, and one the .widow of 
a prominent judge. i Such was the composition of tho .Board ; 
which, vras ..to formulate policies for tho Centre, appoint' 
its workers and t organisers and supervise its work generally^ 



The Centro was meant to bo independent oi the government, 
with its own govern in." body. It was even laid down in the 
inaugural address that it was to be a voluntary institution 
though it is not clear in what sense it was to be voluntary. 
The officers of the Centre were not to be either Civil 
Servants or Public Officers, but the Government was prepared 
to second officers to work with it* The Government would 
also provide a subvention and offices for the Centre. As 
the Chairman of the B.L.C. put it, 

The 3os,rd will lay down policies, oversee the 
work of the Centre and appoint its own officers 
and organisers. The Centre will, not be a govern- 
ment organisation, but a voluntary institution* 

This is to ensure that it vail have the indopen- 
. .. • donee of thought and approach required for its 
effective operation. . • v 

The. officers of the Centre will neither be 

Civil Servants nor Public Officers ? 

This, then was the ; constitutional set-up of the Centre 
at the beginning. In his introductory statement on the manner 
of operation of tho Centre the Chairman of the Board of 
xrusteos filled in somo of the details of the inner structure* 
At headquarters in Accra there were to be full-time officers, 
and; at, every regional headquarters there were to be two : • 
Regional Organizers — ono man, one woman - to co-ordinate 
work on tho regional, level and ^lvo guidanco and direction 
to tho activities of the groups. J itex District Orgariizors 
were appointed, one to pach of the fifty-one administrative 
districts, of tho country. Advisory. Committees were also set 
up, ono regional advisory committee for each region and o no 
C-dvisory committee for each district* It vra,s 
decided by the Board that each regional advisory committee c 
should consist of* eleven members, seven. being men and- four 
vromen* . Appointments ' wore .to bo made by tho Board, itself 
without reference to tho N , L • C • , ’ who were to bo informed only 
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of the names of the members. Paramount Chiefs and other 
members of traditional authorities as well as people 
generally of influence within their communities, especially 
in the - rural areas, were to bo ’.brought into them. As a 
matter of fact, the names of the regional advisory committee 
members v/e^e submitted to the Board and wore approved after 
changes had been made in thorn. 

For throe-and-a-half years after the founding of the 
Centre there was no proper legal basis for its existence; 
the Inaugural Broadcast by the Chairman of thj N.L.C. 
remained the only authority for the Centre's existence. 

This was not deliberate, at least initially. As early as 
September, 1967, following a lively debate in the press 
about the constitutional position and financing of the 
Centre, steps were taken to have a proper legal basis for it. 
On the advice of the Attorney-General, steps wore taken, to 
incorporate tho Centre under The Trustees (Incorporation) 

Act, 1962 (Act 106). This was because the Centre was 
regarded, in conformity with the injunctions of tho Chairman 
of tho N.L.C.' in his inaxigural broadcast, as a voluntary 
association or body sot up for an educational purpose. 
.Dr.D.V; 0, deGraft-Johnson, a lawyer and a member of the 
Board of Trustees , actually produced, at the request of tho 
Chairman of the Board, proposals for incorporation under The 
Trustees ^Ac-t in March, 1968. However, it was immediately 
realized that incorporation under The Trustees Act would 
not suit tho nature of the Centre since the latter was 
strictly not a voluntary body brought into being by private 
individuals but rathot a body established by tho national 
Liberation Council -to bo controlled by an independent Board' 
of Trustees. It- i/as thought that the best v j ay of doing this 
was by & r Decree of tho N.L.C, after tte pattern of royal 
charters. ; Accordingly, tho Attorney-General's Department 
was asked to prepare a draft Decree for discussion by the 
Board of Trustees and submission to tho ii.L.c. for final 
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approval "and promulgation. The draft was ready by the' end 
of May, 1968, but the Board was unable to deal with it Until 
October and it was not until the following month that Board r s 
recommendations for amendment were sent to the Attorney- 
Gene rai'S Department for incorporation into the draft Decree. 
By the iniddld of Decerabel the AttorneyJ-Gonoral* s Department 
had returned the final draft to the Board. Unfortunately, 
the' Board cculd not hold another meeting until it was 
dissolved.' Nevertheless, discussions among individual 
member's of the Board enabled the' General Administrator to 
send final comments' of the Board on the draft to the 
Attorney-General* s Department in' January, 1969. Tho 
comments wore accompanied by a strong plea that the draft be 
promulgated without delay. Yet by the end* Of Hay the draft 
had not been promulgated as a Decree although final action 
in the Attorney-General's Department had been taken as early 
as the first week in February. Meanwhile the constitution 
of the ir.ii. C." hud changed and the .Attorney-General had also 
been changed . The Board of Trustees ' itself was abolished as 
from the beginning of May. Its Chairman had Already 
announced his intention to resign on the lifting Of the lian 
oh political parties, 'The draft Decree died a quiet death. 

The' failure to give a legal basis to the' Centre before 
the dissolution of the first Board of "Trustees may be 
attributed to tiro factors.' The first was due to the 
inevitable discussions that caus'ed the draft Decree to move 
constantly between the' Attorney-General’s Department and the* 
Board of Trustees. ' The process, as we- have- seen',' took 
approximately ’one year, f^om’thd "middle of March, i 968, when 
the Chairman of tho Board of Trustees asked the Attornoy- 
GenSral's "Office to prepare a draft Decree for legalizing 
the' Centre arid the first week in ’February, 1969, "when the 
draft finalized for 'Submission to the Chairman of the * 
N.L.C. If '{did period of discussion is extended to include' 
discuSsibn^ ori" the 'first attempt to incorporate the Centre 
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under The Trustees Act beginning in September, 1967, then 
the process took about one -and-a-half years. The process, 
ijH other words, necessarily took time. 

The second and more important factor why the legal 
instrument for establishing the Centro failed , to materialize 
may be broadly described as politics. It throws a lot of 
light on pressures and tensions to which the Centro was 
subjected in its, early years. A fundament el. confusion about 
the role of, the Centre can be detected from the very begin- , . 
ning of its life. Some peopJ.c- took the view that the Centro 
was essentially an interim measure belonging to the 
transitional period of the N.L.C. It. was seen as an 
institution whose main function was to- propore the electorate 
for a democratic oivilian rule to follow that of the N.I;.C. 
The C,P.P.,had for years systematically brainwashed the 
electorate of democratic ideas, subverted moral values and 
inculcated cynicism and contempt for politics. The C.C.E. 
was to rg-oducate the people in democratic values and 
restore political sanity. This was to be done during the 
period of the Ii.L.C,. rule, so that by the time of elections ■ 
for return to. civilian rule the electorate would be prepared. 
Y/ould understand the . vote and the conditions, which generally 
make for the maintenance of the democratic system. The 
necessity for the C.C.2. would then end. This appeared to 
have boon the view taken by the Chairaan of the N.L.C. in ... . 
his inaugural broadcast. "The National Liberation Council-', • 
he said, "firmly believes that dur ing the transi tiona l • 
period of our Governmen t, a nation-wide campaign for Civic 
Education is a vital need..,......" (My italics). 

A ’contrary view was also holds that the Centre was to 
be a pe.roanent feature of tho country's political life. The 
need for political education, according to this view, was a 
continuing one and such education could not be loft. to 
political parties. Tho role of the Centro, in dispensing 
non-partisan political education. was indeed felt to have . 
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boon distorted by the absence of political parties. The 
. Contre then -would, far from folding up with the return of 
parties, and a civilian regime, come into its own when its 
calm,. judicious tones would ring brilliantly beside the din 
of party warfare. This was the view of the Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. 

. Such a fundamental difference of view regarding the 
future of the Centre between two such vital figures in its 
set-up as the Chairman of the Board and its Patron, who was 
also Chairman of the IT. L.G . , and -among members Of the Board 
themselves also, could not but seriously affect' the 
/there question 'whether/should be a legal instrument for the 'Centro 
or not. If the Contre -was but a temporary institution 
appropriate only’ to the transitional period Of government, 
then was there any need for a legal instrument? Could it 
hot. carry Jon as it had boon doing for the rest of the 
transitional period and die a quiet’ death on return to’ 
civilian rule? • ’ - ... 

There wore other political controversies which 
surrounded the work of the Centro and which helped prevent 
the enactment of the legal instrument. A 3 early as October, 
1 967y serious criticisms of tho Centre had begun appearing 
■ in’ the newspapers* the radio, the television and ' public' 
lectures. From the point of view of getting the legal 
instrument eriaoted : the least important of these criticisms 
wore those centering on matters relating to management and 
organisation^ A more important criticism had to do With 
■the Centro's connexions with tho Government. It was f oared, 
that with, members of the N.i;C. and the Attorney-General 
sitting on the ■ Board of -Trustoed and with the Government 
; providing most of the funds , the Centro was und Of tho thumb 
of the N.i.O/o- v. • • ' -.t" • •• r -- ’ '*•**.* ’• ’ 

, -. The most important of the criticisms related t6 the 
chairmanship of the Board and tho purpose and motives for 
establishing the Centro in the’ first place. Somo critics of 
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the Centre wondered whether there was not a. motive for 
establishing the Centre other than -that, officially advanced. 
They . seemed to believe that the Centre was engineered into 
existence, to promote; somebody or some people 's political 
interests;, in particular, they wondered . whether the Centro 
was not another Ideological Institute whose;'; fiUilctionwas to 
ram down the throats of unsu3poc$ing oitizens tlie- ideology 
of a. political -group. An this of course centred- around . the 
position of the .chairman of t^o Board of Trustees. . 

Dr.Il.A.Busia had. been, a cansis ten$ . opponent of . the. politics 
of the C.P..P. since , he. entered the Legislative Assembly in 
,. 195 , 1 . Ho .was from the beginning, particularly .-critical of, 
the dictatorial tendencies of tho C.P.P.,. and as leader-- . 
of the Opposition bh it ed Party he was forced? -into jexile in 
4'fhilst ^...sxilG vho continued to oppose and -organize 
against. theC.P.P. government , After the coup of Pcbruary, 
1966 , he, returned home to head the advisory Political 
Coramittec of the if.L.C, and later the National Advisory 
Committee, ,. He, never hid his intention to form and. load 
another political party, when. ahe ban- on political parties 
vas, lifted, . It was his political past and his future. 
inte.nt.ion which were claimed to, bo ^jjoapatibls- .With his 
chairmanship of. the. Centre. . It- was suggested by the critics 
that : he was.? using his position, as the Chairman of. the Centre 
to build up his political .future, that whilst, his political 
opponents, wo re debarred f from political actiyity he had a 
free rein and that the ; $entre was in fact. tho. ideolo.nl cal 
school . for. the Chairman, Suggestions were oven 'made that the 
whole Centre should bo dismantled and its, work handed over 
to the. Social Welfare Department which already. had the ■ s. - 
machinery for. reaching the villages. Seldom was any serious 
proof provided for tho allegations , but the cnitiQlsns were 
so persistent that they were echoed on the J^oard.of Trustees. 
When it camp. to. , the .crunch, ’the critics wore. hard;. put to it 
to pinpoint the aspects .of. thr chairman's conduct which 
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wore j reprehensible, '^he Board decided, however in Ilovercber, 
1967^ that in view of the criticisms it would approve all; 
appointments to the. Centre, . Prior to that, appointments : 
wore made by the Chairman after interview and after clearance 
with thp Office r of the:N,Ii,C, and, the Establishment Scope-, 
tariat. An attempt to remove some of the, members of.- thp 
advisory committees .on. the ground that they had been membeps 
of the United Party wore beaten back. ■ . ...... : 

The critics of the Centro were naturally not happy with 
giving legal backing to tho Contra, and some ’of thes'e. cri'tics 
were ’within tho U.L.C. itself. As the country approached 
civilian rule the criticisms increased in both volume, arid 
astrlngphpy. ' People wore jockeying for positions and 
•groups wetb 'lilting Up behind ono potential loader or other. 
The chairman’s political opponents, not excluding those on 
trier" N.L.C, tiers becoming' extremely nervous’ of His 
connexion with'- the Centro'. They thought tho Centro was &’ 
ready-made machine which was going to bo "used by tho 

Chairman in' the electoral battle which was looming ahead. 

■ I,'; , . - . .' •: .r. vx 

Hot only was tho legal instrument not forthcoming, but the 

•* * . . ;■ ■■ ;• (■ .. • ■ M /' j;, C , , \ .1 » 

advisory ’cornflfittoGS, both regional and district, were >r _. v . 

dissolved unceremoniously with tho Board of Trustocs when 
tho ban on political parties was lifted. , t r 

For some of the above reasons, trie Chairman of tho 
first Board of Trustees had expressed a view that trie Legal 
Instrument would have to await tho return of a civilian 
Parliament". But whilst tho Centre was headed by an interim 
Executive Director not' much! progress could be made in s 
getting the Lb'gal instPuiicnt passed. It was not until" a 
substantive Executive Director was appointed in January, 1 970, 
that the pieces wore picked up again.' ’The Instrument" which 
had boon prepared and considered by the first Board of 
Trustees was brought up to date by tho new 'Executivo' Director 
and submitted to - trio Cabinet through the Prime niriister’s 
Office. ’'After consideration! arid further amcMmonts by ’"the" 
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Cabinet it was submitted to the Attorney-General's Office 
for legal drafting by the Parliamentary draftsman. This was 
finally done in consultation with the Executive Director, 

■ a’ J the Bill was- at long last published on 10th September, 
1970 and subinitted to Parliament- on 10th November, 1970. 

It bocanie lav; as the Centre for Civic Education Act ‘ L 

(Act 353) on January 12, 1 971 ,' when it received the 
Presidential assent. . ' 

~ T he Pr esent St ru cture : 

The Act sets up a Board of Trustees as the governing 
body of the Centre. The Board is charged with the duty of 
carrying out the functions of the Centre, determining -its 
general policies and generally overseeing the Centre’s work. 
The Board is responsible for approving tho Centro’s annual 
budget and has vested in it, in trust for carrying out the 
objects of the Contre, all the funds, assets, property and 
rights of the Centro. , » 

Although emergency .meetings of the Board can.be held, 
it is ordinarily expected to moot at least once a quarter 

■ ? i . ' * p * ; : i - / * 

only. It is not likely that it will meet often;, it is not 
likely therefore that it will bo. actively involved , in tho 
control of the day-to-day affairs of the Centro. This 
latter function is. entrusted by tho Act to tho Executive 
Committee. Tho functions of the Executive Committee, in 
thd words of the Act, are: 

(a) to ensure that the policies laid down by . 
the Board are duly carried out; 

(b) to advise the Executive Director in respect .; 
of tho carrying out of such policies; . , ,. ;l . . 

’.‘.(c) to issue gonoral. regulations for tho 
running of the Contre; .. 

.(d) t.o. appoint and dismiss staff of tho Centro. 

The Act, forbids .the Executive Committee to interfere . in, the 

7 1 ■ T i y r, . . • '%■■■ ■ ■ * - 

day-to-day affairs of the Centro, hut, it empov;ors it ta ; 
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suspend any action of the Executive Director which it dooms 
wrong cr contrary to the policies of the Board artf to refer 
tho action to the Board for decision. To carry out it.s 
functions the Committee has to moot at least once a nonth. 

The' Executive Committee is a committee of the Board, 
but the" Board lias no control 'over, its membership. The 
Act lays it down that the Committee should comprise the 
Executive Director, who should" bo the chairman, and the, 
Ghanaian representatives on the Board of tho Universities, 
the Institute of Adult, Education, tho People ’s .Educational 
Association, the Christian Council", thq Roman Catholic. Church, 
and ’ the Muslim' Council. The Board’s hands, are piparjL^tiqpl^ 
and the'fe may be* serious difficulties if any of, the reppe- , ; . 
sontativos td'rti out" not, to be a Ghanaian, sinpc the .Act ; dQqs.,' c - 
not "say that' those reprpsehtatives must be/. Ghanaians. ,, It, , 
is worthy of notice that when the Centre, for C^vio Edueatiqn- 
Bill 'was published the provision regarding-.. the membership. of , 
the Executive Committee' i?as more flexible. ,, Clause 1 0(1 ), ( Q,f ;;; 
the Bili siij ply said that the Executive Commit teo ..’. ’.shall : j... 
comprise the Executive Director and not more, than ,£ix ; other ,., 
trustoos ‘elected' by 'tho' Board. '* It was , during the 
Chif^Idorati oh 'Stage of the Bi] 1 in Parliament .that, an..,,. , 

Opposition! member moved’ that the clause bo amended to its . 

: . -r. -:r.(. v : •; b. • i r. ■■■'■}.’■ r ' *'u. -v .. .. 

present rorm. Two reasons were advanced for the amendment’ 

to ensure that tho Centro is a truly non-political,,, 
independent’ bfedy dedicated to purely educational, purposes 
and to ensure that," 'in' View of the academic aspects,, of the 
Centre r s tyork, only people' of the 'requisite qualifications 
and experience 'Bit' Oh the' Executive Committee. The argumont 
is 

Wo on thler Side ' b'f the Rouse are anxious that the 
Centro for Civip F/ueqtJL.pn should, hq and should ;/ , 
remain a non-politioal educational , boty* •- It, is . 1 
therefore essential that trustees serving on Ihe 

f. •» • • 

'* executive committoo should ’bo roprosontativos of 
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independent a 30 nci.cs . Civic education entails 
local surveys, research, enquiries and investi- 
* ' gations and these .......... can only be undertaken' 

'by people with the appropriate qualifications and 
experience. The purpose of this amendment is to, 
get on the executive committee representatives of, , . 
the' right' calibre. The representatives should,. bo j. . ... 

Ghanaians, I an opposed to expatriates serving , , 

- ••• ■ ., f’ . " • ■ . i" - * • ■ ' 

on the executive conmittce 

‘ . r . . ■ • ' ^ ; . r, ... :V ■ S * ’ • ■' • - ’ • ■ ■ ~ ■ ■ ■ ‘ ’ 

The Executive Committee is not the only authority, with, ... 
functions in respect of the Centro, which, is the creature;, of. 
the Bbard of Trustees. The Committee's chairman, . the . 
Executive Bifector ; is also a creature of the Board, which 
appoints'him by a resolution supported by not less than 
two-thirds 6f its' members. The Board also determines the 
conditions' and terms of his appointment. In a. sense the 
Executive 'Director is the most important person in the 
whole set-up Of the Centre. Subject to the general control 
of the Board arid to the rules issued by the Executive 
Committee, the Executive director is responsible for staffing 
the Centre and' for carrying out its day-to-day functions,. 

He is in particular made responsible by the Act for the 
following:^ 

(a) trio' assignment of duties to, the. supervision 
of the work of and the maintenance of disci- 
pline in respect of all the staff of the Centro, 

(b) the organisation of the administrative 
structure of the Centro as ho thinks appropriate. 

Under the. Act, therefore, the Executive Director is 

* (Pari.. debates , Second Series, Voi .5 Ho. 11, 

Col. 420, : Tuosday, 24th Nov.) ' 1 • ' 

.V ; . ... . 34 ’ ; • 
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responsible to throe authorities only: tho Act, the. Board 

of Trustees and.. the Executive Committee, He is responsible 
to no ono else. It is important to stress this -point 
because the interim period between tho return to civilian 
rule, and the setting up of the Board tended to obscure his 
position. During the rule of tho N.L.C. tho Centre operated 
under the Office of the N.L.C. itself for tho purposes of 
financial accountability. ■ This did not moan that the. N.L.C. 
interfered with the detailed operations of the Centre o.r . 
that it dictated the Centre's policies,; Those were the 
functions. of the first Board of Trustees, and they dis- 
charged them without interference, from the N.L.C. or any 
otlicr authority outside tho Board itself. 

But by tho time of the return to civilian rule in . 
September, 1959, there was no Board of Trustees; tho re was 
no legal instrument; there was only an Interim Executive ‘ 
Director; and there was no body. or authority corresponding 
to tho N.L.C. It was necessary to bring. into being. tho 
legal instrument in the form of an Act of Parliament, yet '! 
until this was done the Centre had to continue its worjc, 
if the new government was agreeable. The now Prime Ilinistbr, 
Dr.X.A. Busia, who was also the Chairman of tho dissolved .: 
Board of Trustees, never had doubts of tho .continued use- 
fulness of the Centre. He decided that tho Prime Jiinistor's 
Office' should be responsible for the Government's ."relations 
with the . Centre for Civic Education." Whilst casting 
around for a substantive Executive Dircctop he appointed the 
Secretary to tho N.L.C. on. the eve of tho return to civilian 
rule intorin Exccutivo Director to carry out a special 
assignment. On January 1 , . 1970,. a substantivo Executive . 
Director was appointed on soqpndmcnt from tho Department of 
Political Science, University, of Ghana, ,for two years,-; ■ 

*(Gha ha Gazbt to . No. 108, 15th December, 1969) 
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The hands of the Board, under the Act, are entirely 
free in determining the person to he Executive Director. 

The only limitation the Act puts on this power of the Board 
is that the person to- be appointed an Executive Director 
midst be qualified to be a trustee of the Centre. But the 
qualifications of a trustee of the Centre as laid down by 
the Act are feu and essentially negative. ho person is 
qualified to be a trustee if he is adjudged to be of unsound 
mind; or if he has been sentenced to death or to a term of 
imprisonment exceeding twelve months without the option of 
a fine or has been; convicted of an offence involving dis- 
honesty or- moral turpitude - unless five years or more have 
elapsed since the date of conviction or' the end of the 
sentence or he has in each case been granted a free pardon; 
or he is an undischarged bankrupt or insolvent under any law 
in- Ghana or any other country. 

■ Clearly the position of the Board is crucial to the 
future of the Centre." 'ThCther the delicate balance that the 
Centre :has to maintain amidst the ups and downs of party 
politics and the din and clash of political warfare will in 
fact be maintained will ’depend almost entirely on the 
integrity and the political sense Of the Board'. This, ini 
its- turn, vhlll depend almost entirely on the membership of 
the Board. It is recognized that if ally organization, be 
it a- political party or not , were to gain control of the 
Board it would be difficult for the Board to maintain the 
necessary balances The membership of the Board is therefore 
carefully worked out to ensure its independence. Three 
main groups of members are provided for by the Act: ten 

Members of Parliament, fourteen representatives of inde- 
pendent: organisations' whose functions afe more or less . 
closely associated' with the work of ‘.the Centre and seven . 
senior officials. of I/inistries or Public Corporations whose " 
work is also more or iess closely associated with that of 
the Centro. The Executive Director is also a member and 





the President appoints two other members. There are thus 

■K- 

thirty-four members of the Board. 

The ten members of ttie National Assembly are to be 
nominated .by the Selection Committee of the National Assembly. 
That’ is the best way of ensuring that the ten Members will 
reflect all shades of opinion in the House, for the Committee 
follows not only a convention but a constitutional rule 
that this' 1 should be the case -with all committees appointed 
by it on behalf of the House. It is not likely that the 
majority party will seize all the National Assembly seats 
on the- Board of Trustees. Even if it did, it would still be 
in a minority on the 'Board.' The Act makes it clear that the 
fourteen representatives of the independent organisations 
should be’ 'nominated by the erganisations themselves. Of 
the publi 6 bodies represented five are Ministries and 
although the Act makes it clear that their representatives 
should be senior members 'of' their staff and should be 
nominated by the bodies themselves, it is also clear that 
Ministries cotoo directly under party-appointed Ministers and 
if they meant to Control the nominations they could easily do 

. f 4 y ■» .* ' . * 

so. The same point could be made, though npt equally 
strongly, of the Department of Social '.’elf a re ; it would be 
even less -true of the Ghana Broadcasting Corporation, which 
is ah independent public body. It is the fear of the 
possibility of control by Ministers, and hence by the 

■*( The fourteen independent organizations are ‘the ... 
Christian Council, the Aoman Catholic Church, the 
Muslim Council, the National House of Chiefs, the 
Trades Union Congress, ■ the Ghana National Teachers 
Association, .the Ghana National Youth Council, the 
Universities, the Institute of Adult Educatic..*, the 
.people's Educational Association, National V/omen's 
- Organisations, the- National- Union of Students, the 
National Farmers' Union, the. .Ghana Journalists . 

Association. The seven Ministries are those respon** . 
sible for the Interior, Education, Information, Justice ■ .... 
and Loigal Administration. The Department of Social 
V/elf areals also represented as Veil as the Ghana 
Broadcasting 'Corporation, ) 



government party, which caused Hr. Bliss Ackuaicu, an 

Opposition II. P, and a persistent critic of the Centre for 

Civic Education, to move an amendment in Parliament during 

the Consideration Stage of the Bill with the intention of 

preventing the representatives of the public bodies from 

voting on the Board of Trustees. During the debate he said: 

"The fundamental .question is, are civil servants' 

strictly neutral? If the Centre should be free 

from governmental control the inclusion of civil, ... 

, servants 3liould, be regarded as anomalous, By all 

means senior representatives of the Ministries 

can serve on. the Board; of Trustees* but they 

should serve only as ex officio members.; They 

may participate in debates, influence discussions, 

give advice, but they should not, I repeat they 
• • ' :■* 
should not, be allowed to vote. 

It is clear, then, that the political independence of 
the Centre can be maintained only to the extent that there 
isT genuine two-party system in the country. If ever there . 
were to be a one-party system with its concomitant ideo- 
logical uniformity in the country all the ten representatives 
of the National Assembly would belong to one party, and so 
would the seven representatives of the public bodies. Since 
the single-party system abolishes, the independence. of - most 
voluntary organisations seven of the independent organisa- 
tions and associations . would most likely send representatives 
controlled by the .government party, With twenty-four of 
the Members of the . Board under-lts control, the government 
party would then appoint both the Executive Director and. the 
Executive: Committee and control the policies 6f the Centre. 

*(Parl.Deb.SecpndL.'Series,. Vol. 5 No. 11, Tuesday, 24th 
‘ Nov.,-; 1970, Col-. .415-41 6) 1. ■■ ' ; r 

**(The- orgahishtibns 'are : the National- House of Chiefs, . 
the Trades 'Union Congress, the Ghana National Youth v .. 
Counoil, the National V/omen's Organisations, the' ■ r 
National Union of Students, the Nati6nal Farmers 1 
Union and the Ghana Journalists Association), 
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The Centre's independence would be at an end and its purpose 
would change from political education of a broad, flexible, 
liberal nature to -ideological' indoctrination of a narrow 
, type. ; 

jinan’clng the Cent re: 

It is often asserted that if an institution is to be 
independent it must also be financially independent. The 
statement that he who pays the piper calls the time has a 
natiiral common sense about it which makes it hipjily popular.. 
Por this reason, aione, if not for anything else an exami- , 
nhtiofi of the finances 'of the Centre would be, useful. . 

At the beginning it was envisaged that the Centre wpuld 
be financially self-supporting, and that it would, not rely 
solely or predominantly .oh thp government for financial . 
support. It was thought that, the Centre could finance it- 
self from private donations,' both foreign and loc.al»,of > money 
and! equipment . ' True enough, . private donations, have helped 
to sUstain the Centre's activities financially, . On- the .-, A . 
local side, one may mention the collections; that. used. to. ,be. 
made at' inaugurations of advisory committees. In conformity 
with general practice in the country, at inaugurations of 
some of the advisory committees plates would be passe# 
round after an appeal for funds, would have been made. 
Donations ranging from very small sums of money.-. sometimes 
as little' as sixpence - to quite considerable , sums could be „ 
made. The total realized varied from Region to Region ^nd ... 
district to district, depending on the general, wealth .of the 
area, the degree of enthusiasm for the Centre, and sometimes,, 
the popularity of the people selected to be members of, the 
advisory committees.' Tne monies collected in this v/ay were 
kept at 'the regional or distric level as the case might be 
and used to support tKe work of the advisory committee 
members' thbmselves or of the district and regional branch 
offices. ..... 

There are other minor sources of local funds available 
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for the vrorlf of the Centre. Membership dues are paid by- 
members of the civic clubs. Monies realized from these fees 
are kept by the clubs themselves and are used to run the 
clubs, paying mainly for costs of correspondence. Civic . 
club badges are also sold to members of the civic clubs. 1 
The funds that have been raised locally have thus 
helped to run civic clubs and advisory committees on the 
district 'level. ■ They have relieved the Centre as a whole of 
many a financial worry trhich it would have inevitably expe- 
rienced but for them. But the monies raised in this way have 
been much less than those received from outside the country. 
The total amount of aid received from outside the country 
since the establishment of the Centre, apart from receipts 
from the Friedrich-Bbert Foundation, is $7,000.00. 

$4,000.00 Of this was’ received in 1968, $2,000.00 from the 
International Association for Higher .Education and Culture 
and $2,000.00 from The International Association of Cultural 
Freedom,'’ The remaining $3', 000. 00 : was a grant made by the 
Ford Foundation this year for' the holding of a Week-end . 
School: of Civic Clubs loaders on the problems of tribalism 
and nation-building. If these had been the only sources of 
outside aid to the Genti'e it would have been right to say 
that their contributions to the Centre's finances have been 
negligible. But these contributions have noc been negligible, 
and this has been due to the quite substantial aid given 
to -the Centre by the Friedrich-Sbert Foundation of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

■ The help given by the Foundation has been mainly in 
the nature of technical equipment and advice. The equipment 
has included a silk-screen printing press, an offset printing 
machine, a puppet Van, a cinema van, a complete sound- 
recording studio, loud-speakers, generators, amplifiers, 
transistor megaphones y land-rovers and motor-cycles. In sum, 
the whole of ; the -technical Section of the Centre has been 
set up and donated by the Friedrich-Bbert Foundation. In 

’Q •• 
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addition the Foundation also attaches to the Centre a paid 
technical adviser who heads, the technical section and trains 
Ghanaians to handle the' various technical problems - : that the 
Centre faces in the implementation of its programmes 
particularly in the audio-visual fields. It is difficult 
to calculate 'exactly, in monetary terms, how much aid has . 
been given to the Centre by the foundation; it may safely . 
be put at many thousands of New; Cedis.. Nor. does this cov$p 
the' 'entire cost' of the aid offered by the Foundation, since 
there are other forms of it offered which cannot be 
quantified . Thus the Foundation has sponsored educational ; 
tours of West Germany by officials of the. Centre, Although 
the amount of money spent on these tours can be computed,. : 
the educational value cannot. Besides, a Resident Director 
of the Friedrioh-Ebert Foundation is attached to. the Centre 
as' adviser to the^xecutive Director. The Centre pays • 
nothing for his services. : ... 

Aid in kind has been given n^t only by the Friedrich- 
Ebert Foundation. Mention must also be made of the British 
Ministry of Overseas Development, which. was also approached 
for help by the first Chairman of the Board from the very. . 
beginning of the life of the Centre. The Ministry helped . 
in tWo fields: training and literature. An impressive 

number Of books, many in several copies, were donated by the 
Ministry and were distributed to the Central reference 
l'brary of the Centre itself and the regional offices at 
the beginning. The Ministry also offered scholarships to 
the Centre to enable it send field organisers to various 
Universities in the United Kingdom to train in the tech- 
niques of adult education. Three organisers benefited 
from these arrangements in the 1967-68 year, one in 1969-70 
year and it is envisaged, that three more will benefit from • 
them ih the current year, 

' It" must be mentioned that not everybody has been happy 
with 1 the aid the Centre has been receiving, from outside the 
country.’ ' Criticism of this aspect of the Centre's work 
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started soon after its establishment. The criticism centres 
net around the volume or even the direction of aid, but around 
the possibility o'f strings being attached to the aid offered. 
It was felt that since the Centre is concerned with political 
education foreign influence, hiding behind aid, might be 
exerted 'to colour 'the political thinking of Ghanaians, in a 
way 1 that would not necessarily be in the interest of the 
CDlirltry. The ‘battle over this was .fought not, only in the 
presB, ‘on radio and television, but also at meetings of the 
Board of Trustees. It was felt in the end that these fears 
were exaggerated, ’ and, it was decided that to avoid any 
suspicions hll forms of aid received by the Centre froni. 
whatever quarter should be. publicised. Accordingly, the 
Annu Al Be port of the Centre for 1969/70, the first, to be. 
published by the Centre, sets put in detail all aid so far. 
received by the Centre.' The appendices attached to the 
Report include one that spells out in detail all the aid 
given to the Centre by the Briedrich-Ebert Poundation. .. 

In spite of all that has been said above about volun- 
tary donations and aid from both inside and. outside the , 
country, it needs to be stressed that the total amount .of 
money available to the Centre from these sources is very . 
'small compared uith the amount available from the Government. 
In his inaugural broadcast the Chairman of ttie H.L.C. said: 
"Although the Centre for Civic Education will be self-., 
supporting, suqh is the importance the Rational Liberation 
Council attaches to its work that as an encouragement, the 
GoveniMent will provide a subvention, offer accommodation . 
for dffices and second, suitable personnel to help in the 
initial tbisk’of getting the Centre off to a good start." 
Accordingly, the Government approved the grant of . 

1?£ 100,000.00 before the end!' of the 1966-67. financial, year - 
to enable the Centre set itself up. It has to be. remembered 
that • When the Centre was set up the financial year, had only; 
tw'o mohths to run its - course. Out of this, N086,O3O.CX) 
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was actually granted. For the 1967-68 year the Oentre 
received N02O8,OOO.OO, -for .1 968-69 .it received .N025O, 000,00, 
and for 1969-70 again N025O, GOO. 00 which was later in the 
year raised by the grant of a supplementary vote, to 
N035 0,000. 00., For the 1 970—7 1 financial year a vote of - ' 
.^500,000.00 was^ allowed. Substantial as these: grants may 
seem,, -ibey are nothing compared with, either the estimates' 
submitted to the government by .the Centre or what the Centro 
considered to.be it? financial needs. t - -■ .■ . r 

The sum- .of 1101 ,402,030. QO. given to the Centre. mince it3 
inception - does., not , however, represent', all the help given ' 
by the government. Mention .must .be made of the "hidden 
subsidies" _ also. : As mentioned above, in the inaugural 
broadcast the Chairman of theN.L.C. promised hot only 
subventions but also. office accommodation and personnel, ‘ 
Thus , almost ..all the Senior Of ficers who lay the. foundation' 1 - 
for the work of the ^Centre particularly in the- fields of ij 
administration and organisation were- civil servants secftnded 
to. the Centre by .various Departments.. The General Admini- ' 
strator». who was. the administrative head of the Centre',' the' 
National Organisers, Regional Organisers.,, and the ^Personnel 
and './elfare- Officer almost all continued lo be sedCnded 
officers, -until January, 1 970 , when, .with the appointment of 
a substantive Executive Director,, it was. decided that' as 
far as possible all officials of ; the Centre should be the 
Centre's, own permanent officials and not seconded officers. 
Secondment of these officers to the j.Cent re was a form Of ' 
hidden subsidy because upon secondment their mother ' ■ 

Departments continued to, pay their full salaries although 
the officers either had their salaries topped up to the 
level. of the salaries, attached to their posts at the Centre 
or, where their salaries were up to or above those' attached 
to their new posts , they, were given duty, allowances* "The • : ' ; 
total, pf these hidden subsidies.^ was quite substantial', 

Office accommodation giv^& the Centre by .the Government • 
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has also represented a substantial hidden subsidy. An 
office block, at the Ministries in Acora, was. made 
ant ilable temporarily to the- Centre after it had maintained 
suje kind of office at the old State House, The Centre of 
course paid nothing for this. However since the building,' 
a groggy, old bungalow, had been allocated to the police 
who were itching to pull it down and put up a new police 
post where it stood, and since it could not accommodate 
all the staff anyway, the Centre was almost incessantly 
on the look-out for a more permanent accommodation. At 
last in the 1970-71 financial year a satisfactory building 
for this purpose vas found for Hj02OO,OOO.OO. It waB the 
government which provided the money to pay for it. On the 
regional and distriot levels also the Centre depends 
heavily on the government for office accommodation. The 
Centre considers that regional and district offices should 
as far as possible be situated at or near the centre of 
the town so that there would be easy accessibility to them,' 
For this type of accommodation the Centre would be prepared 
to pay rent. In a number of districts it has been possible 
to secure such accommodation, and the Centre pays an ‘ average 
of about N015.OO per month for it. In most districts, 
however, i the : Centre continues to depend on the munificence 
of District Administrative Officers, representatives on the 
district level of the central government, for not only 
office accommodation but even clerical and secretarial 
assistance. Both forms of aid, accommodation end clerical- 
secretarial, are of course free. On the regional level so 
far .only one regional office has private accommodation for 
which the Centre pays rent. The rent is so high that if 
the practice were to be repeated at every regional capital 
there would be. a strain on the Centro’s finances. In the-' 
other regional capitals the Centre continues to use 
government accommodation for which it pays nothing. Hot 
all the accommodation thus made available is convenient 



from the point of view of reaching the publid. It is therefore 
the intention of the Centre to acquire its own accommodation 
as near as possible to the centre of the town and, J where 
■ Sj iiecessary r } to pay k herit "for it and thereby ’reduce the hidden 
subsidies. ■ j: • : ’ ■ ■ ' •* 

v.'*’ ■■ V. ' r V 3 ‘Of: . ;.?c . 7 ‘-I : id;' 1 . V !' ! 

Ih^J'uture: . ....... 

ITT, ■ j r.r-c loc;.. ni *; . : .//■.../■- ■ . 

That, then, is what the Centre for Civic Education is, 
!/ha l° f The Centre ..will have attained its 

ideals and developed almost .to perfection, if it succeeds in 
making its presence .felt .throughout ...the. .land) if ordinary 
ci * iz 9. n ^ P e ^plexed by social,, political and economia problems 
development naturally turn to the offices .of the. ; CQntre 
for intellectual consolation. .This will happen, if .the Centre 
can be sure that Ats Organizers are in constant .to.uch with 
the citizen,^ challenging him to reflect, .directing hie, . 
attention to important, .issues, drawing the best out of. him 
for democratic solution to intricate problems*: ,Iu otiisr 
words, the Centre would have attained its ideal if it became 
a genuinely popular engine for mass . enlight extent , bringing 
light to. the* unlettered and prodding the educated,., ... The , ;i 
Centre is of epurse far from this goal, but there,, is every 
determination to advance to it, f ' . , . . 

To reach the goal, several new direct iopis have to be 
explored and old ones followed with greater determination 
and enthusiasm. In this the Civic Clubs are seen as haying 
an undoubtedly leading role to play, tI The Centre will press 
.on witp-. the formation of more and more Civic Clubs, and- will 
that they are active, that they become aqtive 
instruments of enlightened, citizenship. , The., Centre looks 

_ to the day when Civic Clubs w ill meet re^oilarly once 
a weok i for discussions, lectures r , symposia and. debates* . 

!t looks forward .to^the day when .Qivic ..Clubs .-will make - , 

travelling about Ghana to learn more and more about the ,-. : 
country as a. whole one of their vital r contributions . to . 

! :. .\ ’ i * <» ' : v . ‘ ■ . \* .* . . ; i ■ . ; j. . 
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national integration. J.t looks forward to the day Civic 
Clubs will form the habit of inviting other club members 
from different Regions of the country for the purpose of . 
increasing their knowledge of their host Regions. The Centre 
even looks forward to the day Civic Clubs will go beyond 
all this to undertake serious communal labour and to 
participate actively in social reconstruction particularly 
in rural areas. 

The schools are a particularly fertile ground for 
spreading the work of Civic Education. The Centre intends 
in time to work out in co-operaticn with the Ministry of 
Education and teachers associations a programme of Civic 
Education for Primary and Secondary Echoola. It is clear 
that Ghanaians need to be systematically instructed about 
thoir civic rights and responsibilities during the most 
formative stage in their lives. As a first step, the 
Centre will organise essay competitions amongst students 
and pupils throughout the country on topics relevant to 
Civic Education. 

" Voluntary associations like the Churches, Youth 
Organizations, Women's Organizat ions and Trade Unions 
have from the beginning been recognized as important 
institutions with whom the ‘Centre should co-operate for the 
purpose of advancing the work of Civic Education. We 
cannot els.im, however, that we have made much progress in 
this direction. The Centre could, learning from the methods 
of the Centre for Political Education in the Poderal 
Republic of Germany, vastly improve on its association with 
voluntary organizations. In this way it can reach a much 
greater audience than it does now. 

The problem of getting the message dovm to the ordinary 
citizen is a continuing one. True, the audio-visual aids 
which- the Centre uses extensively are designed to achieve 
this. There is, however, much room for improvement. 
Consideration has already been given to the idea of having 
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Civic Education columns in our daily newspapers. This idea 
will be further developed so that there will be always 
ready at hand information and analysis of pressing problems 
relating to Civic Education. Another area in which the 
Centre intends to extend its work is that of films and 
puppet shows. The Centre hopes to ha,ve one more cinema van 
and one more puppet van before the end of the year. In 
conjunction with the Film Corporation, the Centre intends to 
produce more Civic Education films which will be shown not 
only on the Centre’s own cinema vans but also in ordinary 
cinema houses. Co-operation with the Arts Council in the 
training of Puppeteers is already being taken a stage 
further. 

The Centre for Civic Education is still in its 
infancy. Its work is just getting off the ground. The 
problem of Civic Education in Ghana, as in many other 
countries, is a vast one, and the Centre has only scratched 
its surface. There is therefore no room for complacency. 

The Centre must press ahead until it is undoubtedly the 
visible hand-maiden of democracy and social progress. 
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